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MOZART'S MASSES. 

(In continuation). 
Contributed by E. Holmes. 

Mozart's orchestral works are so peculiar in 
their luxurious instrumentation, and have had so 
great an influence in forming the standard of 
taste in our performers and audiences, that some 
retrospect of the musical condition of London 
while these works were yet in the first gloss of 
their novelty, will appear a natural, as it certainly 
is a pleasant part of our task. 

The train of circumstances and events, con- 
tributive to the solid structure of a fame is 
always worthy of observation. It is probable that 
Mozart, notwithstanding his far-seeing intellect, 
had no idea in composing his slighter ecclesi- 
astical pieces for churches and convents, often 
obscure in their position or limited in their means 
of making music, that he was producing what 
would be sought for in the next age in a distant 
and Protestant country even more frequently for 
private entertainment and delight than for reli- 
gious purposes. Yet the fact is, that the Masses 
of this composer made known later in the order 
of time than his Operas and Symphonies, have 
promoted in private society and domestic circles 
as great an advancement in pure taste, as their 
more splendid and finished brethren in our pub- 
lic performances, and in the execution and style 
of the English orchestra. 

The documents necessary to enable a writer to 
state with precision facts relating to the last half 
century of the history of music, are not always 
easily accessible ; but to the best of our belief 
La Clemenza di Tito was the first opera of 
Mozart produced on the stage in England. The 
Prince of Wales (George IV.) sent the score from 
the library of Carlton House to Mrs. Billington, to 
be produced at her benefit ; and she, as we were 
informed by an admiring spectator, on the oc- 
casion of some rehearsal, played the whole opera 
through to the assembled musicians, singing the 
part of ViieMia, and receiving an acclamation of 
applause. One may easily imagine the scene : 
the beautiful melodies, the masterly choruses of 
this opera — one of the latest and most individual 
in design of all Mozart's lyric productions — re- 
ceiving its first interpretation from an attractive 
and accomplished woman. A circumstance so 
honorable not only justified present enthusiasm, 
but deserves to be handed down in perpetuity 
with the history of the opera itself. Mrs. Billing- 
ton became a pianoforte player and singer by the 
severe and somewhat cruel education of a German 



mother, who might have spoiled her favorable dis- 
position in the training. Success and encourage- 
ment attending her first public performances, 
made her highly appreciate and grateful for the 
rigour of the maternal system in which she had 
been brought up, though it is still to be believed 
that the same effect might have been produced 
by better means. 

But the year of years in London music was the 
one in which Mr. Ayrton brought out // Don 
Giovanni, when it was performed every night of 
that season, and a considerable part of the next. 
The reception which our public gave to this work 
will always do credit to its taste. Yet in our 
opinion Don Giovanni has never been heard ac- 
cording to the composer's intention, much of the 
finest music, including the fugued finale in D major, 
being always retrenched ; this music, moreover, 
being as much wanted to give a natural termi- 
nation to the fortunes of the dramatis per sonce, as 
it is to give the true air of the Dramma giocoso 
to the work itself. Therefore we are to expect 
that this opera, which so much pleased, in our 
metropolis about the year 1816, will be hereafter 
revived with a certain freshness. When we are 
getting these new opera notes of Mozart, we shall 
perhaps get Idomeneo ,■ taste ripens, and good 
things have their time. 

What pleases especially in recurring to this 
period of our musical history, is the remembrance 
that the artists who then flourished possessed a 
real enthusiasm for music, and had that delight 
in their duties which attends conscious power, 
and' an intelligent appreciation of the objects of 
the art. Eminence having been attained by them, 
the same men occupied the same posts in the 
orchestra from year to year. Even at the present 
time of competition and struggle for mechanical 
pre-eminence, we should get, as orchestra players, 
few rivals to old Griesbach on the oboe, Willman 
on the clarinet, Nicholson on the flute, the 
Petrides on the horns. Mackintosh, though he 
was not a first-rate bassoon, possessed a good deal 
of the tone and style of his accomplished pre- 
decessor, Holmes. The late Harper was then in 
his prime as first trumpet. These men, each 
with great talent in the solo, were conspicuous 
for the beauty of tone with which they played 
together. They had conquered the inherent 
difficulties of their instruments by skill and appli- 
cation, and not employing — or, at least, not to any 
injurious extent — the modern facilities of keys 
and valves to facilitate execution, their tones and 
combinations were superior to those of our pre- 
sent opera orchestras. How much they liked 
what they had to do, if it were a night of Don 
Giovanni or Figaro, might be seen by their early 
presence in the orchestra. 

It is curious that the music generally went 
beautifully at this time without a conductor. A 
certain Signor Scappa used to sit at the pianoforte 
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to accompany the recitative ; but as more than 
that was not in his department, he moved not a 
finger to regulate time or to indicate the entrance 
of the chorus. 

Spagnoletti, the leader, the fine Roman linea- 
ments of whose countenance should have been 
pourtrayed by a Titian or Vandyke, was the ani- 
mating spirit of the orchestra. It was to him an 
intense enjoyment to play Mozart's accompani- 
ments ; and this he did in perfection with pecu- 
liarities of bowing and fingering that other players 
caught from him, but of which the true accent 
and effect are now little understood. He had a 
fine tone and much expression ; but was no master 
of the modern difficulties of the instrument. But 
if he wanted the staccato and even the shake to 
adorn his solo exhibitions, he led Mozart's operas 
with all the soul of the violin. That was distinc- 
tion enough for him among musicians. When at 
the rehearsal of Le Nozze di Figaro, they came 
to the finesestetto,"Riconosci in questoamplesso," 
Spagnoletti used to prepare himself as for a feast, 
and say to the orchestra, " Now — not too fast." 
Kelly tells in his book that this was Mozart's fa- 
vorite piece throughout the opera, and thus con- 
firms the excellence of the leader's choice. 

The remembrance of an opera rehearsal at this 
period recurs to me with all the vivacity of a 
youthful and a first impression. Though my 
subsequent recollections of the opera are mingled 
with disgust at those mysterious and indescribable 
smells of old oil and gas half turned off, which 
one first inhales at the stage-door — an atmosphere 
redolent of half-paid salaries and home miseries 
to many a poor professional retainer — a visit before 
the scenes, to my amateur senses at this time, 
smelt, felt, and sounded, nothing but pure delight. 
It was new and strange to see the stage and pit 
darkened at mid-day; the actors in Spanish cloaks, 
with hat and cane, whirling and careering about in 
nonchalant attitudes on the stage, while rows of 
men also in hats three deep across the orchestra, 
sat playing, the shaded lights glowing on the manu- 
script parts before them, while they seemed 
equally well equipped either to take a walk in the 
park or to keep the music going. 

At such a time, when the silence and space of 
the empty theatre beautify the sounds, and, where 
there is no echo, render every thing distinct, the 
pleasure of the young musician seems to augment 
with a sense of exclusiveness and privilege ; his 
being expands — he listens for all the absent as 
well as for his own individual enjoyment. Perhaps 
he has at home been poring over the mechanical 
and tasteful construction of scores, studying their 
contrasts and arrangement of parts, but with a 
dim notion of their effect, for in this department 
of music, practical experience is the only teacher. 
To hear what he has barely read or imagined in 
notes translated into actual sounds, realised and 
embodied, is a gratification only to be conceived 



by those who are born with the musician's faculty, 
that is a capacity not merely satisfied with the 
vague delight of a certain general effect, but ca- 
pable of an infinite extension and division of that 
delight when pursuing a piece into its details, and 
sympathising with all the parts in reference to the 
whole. It is to be noticed that the most indus- 
trious musicians derive the greatest pleasure from 
their art. If they write out single parts, or make 
scores of the musical classics with tasteful obser- 
vation in order to understand them, they master 
details of beauty which escape the general hearer. 
But we are at the Italian Opera as it was under 
the reign of Taylor and Waters, and the rehearsal 
of Figaro is proceeding. The whole paradise of 
sound is before us — " where to choose our place 
of rest," and we settle down instinctively near 
the second violins. There is a charm about the 
finished structure and motion of these parts in 
which Mozart is unequalled by any composer. 
He seems to have intended his first violins to go 
out into the house, while the low murmuring 
movement of the seconds extends scarcely beyond 
the orchestra, and is missed by all but very prac- 
tised hearers. How masterly and effective they 
are in " La Vendetta," and in the terzetto " Cosa 
sento ;" yet each department of the orchestra 
shews in turn the regard of the symphonist com- 
poser. In the measuring duet to which the cur- 
tain draws up, the double basses sing, and we 
applaud in silent observation the smooth tone, the 
correct emphasis, and the delicate crescendo with 
which Dragonetti performs a passage indelibly 
associated with him in memory. What an or- 
chestra man was this at the period we treat of ! 
When shall we again hear his quality of tone — 
or a pizzicato of the same voluminous and 
gigantic quality? Lindley had more to do in 
Don Giovanni, in which the obligato part to the 
air " Batti, Batti!" seemed as if constructed to 
display the inimitable beauty of his tone on the 
first and second strings of the violoncello. Gries- 
bach used to rejoice in the oboe soloto'Dove sono,' 
and give by the inflections of his tone many a 
good lesson in style to the singer. Willman and 
Mackintosh, the first clarinet and bassoon, shone 
in the finale to Figaro, and with them thePetrides, 
a pair of horns established in the London orches- 
tra by Haydn. Mozart never forgot his old jovial 
friends the wind-instrument players, and seems 
to have considered in his compositions the relief 
of their physical exhaustion — by variously scoring 
his pieces, and giving them necessary intervals of 
repose. Hence they were all enthusiastic in his 
service, and were ever ready to repeat their best 
exertions in the cause of his music. 

Other circumstances contributed to the pleasur- 
able musical life of this period. Professors were 
well and pretty regularly paid; and the operas 
given twice a week in the season, had not reached 
i that frequency and length of performance, which 
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at present dulls the animal spirits, and blunts the 
eager appetite for pleasure. 

The singing at this period bore in general no 
comparison to the playing. It was rare to find a 
well-educated singer, a trained musician on the 
opera stage. Most of the parts sustained were 
learned by rote, or were taken up by people who 
had some accidental aptitude for a certain cha- 
racter, as Madame Fodor had for Zerlina, and 
Ambrogetti for Don Giovanni. The chorus was 
often miserable ; without organization, without 
the least idea of dramatic effect, and poor in 
combination, they got through their parts as they 
could, most happily when they escaped the laugh- 
ter of the audience. In this department we are 
now greatly improved, and the select professional 
chorus of London is distinguished, as a body, by 
high artistic reputation. The Ancient Concerts, 
the Philharmonic Society, and the Oratorios, filled 
up at various periods the music of London. 
Taste was advanced in small circles, but public 
singers often sang intolerably false, and the ears 
of the masses had yet to improve in a just notion 
of intervals through the performance of our coach 
guards on the keyed bugle. Admitting the gene- 
ral improvement, we yet long for something in 
the music of these old times, which the time pre- 
sent does not supply. 

The connecting link between Mozart the dra- 
matic composer, and Mozart in his Masses, was 
Mr. F. Novello, formerly prompter at the Opera 
in the palmy days of Taylor's management, and 
also principal bass at the Portuguese Ambassador's 
Chapel in South-street, Grosvenor-square, where 
his brother was organist. This gentleman, whose 
talents and amiable enjoying disposition still pre- 
serve his memory in the lively affection and esteem 
of his acquaintance, was an admirable chamber 
singer, and particularly excelled in Mozart's 
music, which he sang with the same accent and 
inflections of tone as Dragonetti on his bass. The 
enthusiasm created by Mozart at the Opera on 
Saturday was thus easily transferred to the Mass 
performed at South-street on Sunday. And most 
admirable performances there were of Nos. 1 , 2, 7, 
with portions of others now difficult to indicate. 
The quartet singing of Mrs. Hunt, Evans (alto), 
Gattie (tenor), and F. Novello (bass), was ani- 
mated by so perfect a delight in the new style of 
music, and restrained by such judgment and 
knowledge of effect, that it seemed impossible to 
attain higher unity or exactitude of expression 
from four voices. The Benedictus, the Et incar- 
natus, and the movements in general of the 
Masses which Mozart has elaborated with the 
highest finish of his beautiful melody and part- 
writing, were exquisitely given by these per- 
formers, who blended their voices and sustained 
their notes with a perfection which is seldom 
heard in the part-singing of the present day. 

The choir at South-street, though small, had 



grandeur of effect in the execution of fine com- 
positions, because it was well proportioned to the 
locality. The organ, an old instrument in its 
diapasons, with very fine modern additions in the 
swell and reed work, was certainly of a size dis- 
proportioned to the chapel. Yet though one 
wished it better placed, under the hands of Mr. 
Novello it produced noble and varied effects ; and 
the chorus was accompanied by him with a preci- 
sion and aplomb in the time, in which he was 
never excelled. A very great enthusiasm pos- 
sessed this excellent artist, who was never known 
to tire of music, but after the fatigue of business 
would sit over his favorite authors deep into the 
night. Mozart's Operas were a standing dish in 
the musical entertainments at his house. The con- 
certed pieces in Don Giovanni, Figaro, and Cost 
fan tutte, were often sung there with great taste 
by the chapel singers, to a neat and finished ac- 
companiment which Mr. Novello performed from 
the score. The presence of artists and literary 
men of ability added elegance to these entertain- 
ments. Music at this time was also under the 
influence of the newly-established Philharmonic 
Concert, an union of Such surpassing strength and 
talent, as revived the youth of aged professors and 
rekindled all their first attachment to their art. 
While the symphonies of Mozart and Haydn were 
here given in full force, the Masses were on occa- 
sions performed with instruments both at the 
Portuguese and Moorfields chapels. Great 
efforts were made to fill up the orchestra, and 
unexpected amateur talent was brought to light. 
Then came the formation of the old Classical 
Harmonists' Society, from which this music re- 
ceived a great impulse. 

To be continued. 



TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

During the past year we have noted in a few figures 
the actual direct money tax to which our three-half- 
penny sheet has been subjected by a legislature pro- 
fessing an anxious desire for the spread of education, 
and this we have done because one of the expedients 
resorted to by the supporters of the Taxes on Know- 
ledge has been to represent the advocates for their 
repeal as guilty of exaggerating their effect in enhan- 
cing the cost of books, when founding their calcu- 
lation of suppositious cases. It is probable that if the 
taxes were removed it would be still advisable for us 
to retain the price of the Musical Times at three-half- 
pence ; — " Then where," exclaims the taxer, "would 
be the mighty cheapening which is to confer so much 
benefit on the student if the price is still to be the 
same." Our answer is, thatthelarge sum now diverted 
in taxation would be spent in improving the quality 
of the work. £6 per month would add considerably 
to the fund for paying authors, and adding perhaps 
four extra pages — and the increased demand for copies 
would enable the whole £6 to be profitably so spent 
on the work, with an improved result to the publisher. 
The excise on paper, which is three-half-pence per 



